PRESSURES  EXERTED  BY  LIQUIDS.
Fie. 70.
base, and reunited by means of a packed joint. When water is poured into one of these vessels, it rises to the same level in both. By removing1 the upper portion of the larger vessel and tying" a flexible cover over the lower part., it is found that a eolumn of water in the smaller vessel extending to the point, a, will be exactly counterbalanced by a certain weight placed on the flexible cover, as in Fig. 68. The weight required will be exactly that of a column of water of the diameter of the larger vessel and equal in height to the distance between the flexible cover and the level of the smaller column, a. This may be shown by removing the weight, replacing the upper part of the larger vessel, as in Fig. 69, and lill-ing it. with water up to the level, a. The weight: of water required in the larger vessel to thus lift the smaller column to the point, tr, will be found to be the same as that of the weight: removed. It seems pux/ling that no variation in the size or form of the upper portion of the larger vessel can make any difference in the results, provided the same water level is maintained ; but it
1'rinciplu of Hydraulic  I'russ.
must be remembered that the whole question is simply one of pressure per square inch. The weight will as readily balance a, large column as a small one, the vertical height being the same in each case.
The enormous pressure developed in a hydraulic press is a subject of wonder, even to those who perfectly understand the principle involved in its operation. Men regard with interest, anything that furnishes an exhibition of power, and it is difficult to avoid thinking that, in the hydraulic press power is actually created in some mysterious way. ammonia gas
